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from the station, a half hour at table: that was all he had
had of her : and for the most part she had been inaccessible
even to speech. Her face had been as smiling, reserved and
enigmatic as the Mona Lisa. . . .

It's pictures now! Poets or pictures all the time ! Let
me think of Elsie Dillworth as she is: tall, straight, red and
white, following the bleating sheep with a childlike pleasure
that half opened her lips and showed her white teeth gleam-
ing. Well, he thought, that was something he had. That was
one picture that was his for good.

Are she and Alec utterly inseparable ? Shall I never have
a moment with her alone ?

There were more stars in the sky now, and the pass at his
feet was becoming so dark that he decided to go down while
he might still see something of his way. He did not expect
to see her again that night. She would finish her practice
and go to bed. As he drew near to the inn, he heard through
the crystal of the night air the music of a violin. He has
never heard Elsie play. Strange, he thought, that it has
never entered my mind to wish to hear her play. I have
never thought of her and her music as one thing; but if
she is a player at all, then she is her music and her music
is she.

A door, dusky midnight blue, led into a yard that was at
the side of the inn and turned round to the back of it. In
the angle a great sycamore was growing its leaves devoid
now of all individual being. Above the dark wall they rose
in one ebon silhouette carved upon the night sky. Theo tip-
toed to the angle, looked up at the back wall of the inn, and
saw a window faintly lighted. Evidently no more than one
candle was burning in the room, but the light was enough
to show him Elsie. As Sir Charles Frome had done on a
summer's morning, so now on a summer's night Theo
instinctively blotted himself into the shadow of the tree trunk,
though all was so dark down there that he did not need to
do so. The curtain had not been drawn and the window
was flung open. He could see Elsie from the waist up, and
in the faint golden light she seemed insubstantial. Her hair
was nothing but a bright blur round the pale oval of her
face which bent lovingly upon the fiddle, caressing it beneath
the tender shadow of her chin. She had changed. She was
wearing a white dress. The lawn sleeves, he could see, were
full but caught firmly at the wrists. The light made this